ISABEL DE BERTODANO 


Rest for weary Travellers 

With the ruling of a High Court judge to stay their eviction from the largest 
encampment in Britain, Travellers in Essex are now looking to permanent 
homes thanks to the support of a nearby Catholic parish 


S onnie Gibbard cannot remember how 
many places he has lived in the 75 years 
of his life. For the last year home has 
been at Dale Farm in Essex, where he 
transferred after being evicted from an en- 
campment at the Olympics site in Newham, 
east London. 

Until last month it seemed that the moment 
to move on from Dale Farm was also immi- 
nent. A group of Traveller families, which owns 
the land at Crays Hill, north of Basildon, and 
a further site at Five Acres Farm, had failed 
to get planning permission for its development 
into a permanent site for Travellers and Gyp- 
sies. Last year the then Secretary of State for 
Communities and Local Government, Ruth 
Kelly, upheld the decision of Basildon Coun- 
cil to evict the families, who appealed to the 
High Court. 

Last month, a judge gave the group a re- 
prieve when he stayed the eviction order to 
allow time to investigate the welfare and other 
needs of the families involved. By coincidence, 
on the day of the High Court judgment, a num- 
ber of inhabitants of the Dale Farm en- 
campment were at a seminar held in the 
nearby town of Wickford to discuss their plight. 
During the morning session a phone call from 
one of the lawyers representing the Travellers 
brought the dramatic news that the judge, 
while not overturning the eviction case com- 
pletely, had put it aside for the time being. 

The Travellers at the seminar cheered and 
hugged each other and local parishioners from 
the Church of Our Lady of Good Counsel, who 
were supporting their case, clapped. Grinning 
with relief, their parish priest, Fr John Glynn, 
said he was delighted at the result. It does not 
mean that Dale Farm is now a permanent 
home for the Travellers - Basildon Council 
lodged an appeal this week - but it is a re- 
prieve and is symbolic of a growing recogni- 
tion that Traveller and Gypsy communities 
cannot be ignored or shunted out of sight. 

“I’m so happy for Dale Farm that the judge 
has recognised our right to be here,” said Mr 
Gibbard. “We don’t have a country we can call 
our own so God gave us the world. I’ve lost 
my place in London for the Olympics but now 
justice has been done for Dale Farm and hope- 
hilly I won’t have to move on again for a while. 
Maybe one day we’ll have a country we can 
call our own but until then we’re just trying 
to get along peacefully with everybody.” 

Under the title, “Building Better Commu- 
nities: how the Church can aid understand- 



ing and bring about reconciliation with Gyp- 
sies and Travellers”, the Wickford seminar was 
attended by the Bishop of Brentwood, Thomas 
McMahon, and the Anglican Bishop of 
Chelmsford, John Gladwin, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the Equality Commission, local 
police, fire brigade, parishes, schools and clergy 
from across the South-East of England. 

Bishop McMahon takes particular interest 
in Gypsy and Traveller communities. Every 
year he spends at least one day visiting a dif- 
ferent site in his diocese, regarding this as part 
of his pastoral care. 

‘When you go round the sites it brings home 
to you the veiy difficult conditions these peo- 
ple live in,” he says. “Their faith is central to 
life and gives them hope and I would want 
to kindle that hope and nurture it because you 
have to admire that through all their difficulties 
they do retain their faith.” 

Fr Glynn agrees, saying that four Eu- 
charistic ministers in his parish are from 
among the Irish Travellers at Dale Farm and 
that they make the parish very lively. “The 
parish would be decimated if they were 
evicted,” he says, pointing out that they are 
also extremely generous to the church col- 
lections each Sunday. 

It is thought that Gypsies originated in India 
as nomadic craftsmen and entertainers, later 
spreading into Europe and the Middle East. 
The first Gypsies arrived in this country in the 
early sixteenth century, fleeing persecution in 
Egypt - hence one theory for the origin of the 
word “Gypsy” is that it is a contraction of 
“Egyptian”. Gypsies are also referred to as 
Roma, a word meaning “man” or “husband” 


in the Romany language (a common mis- 
conception is that the Roma come from 
Romania). Travellers, meanwhile, are a sep- 
arate group, often originating in Ireland. 

Nick Williams, the Anglican Diocese of 
Rochester’s Gypsy and Traveller ministry ad- 
visor, says that the two groups have their own 
languages, dialects and customs, and are 
much more culturally distinctive than is nor- 
mally assumed. 

“Part of the fear people have of Gypsies 
and Travellers is because they don’t under- 
stand the traditions underpinning this way 
of life,” he says. These involve strict rules on 
sanitation as well as an inclination to reject 
formal education. “Settled people rely on 
paper, but for Gypsies and Travellers it is a 
spoken history passed from family to fam- 
ily and generation to generation,” says Mr 
Williams. “This is the way the wider cultural 
tradition is preserved.” 

Irish Travellers are almost exclusively 
Catholic, while Gypsies tend to adopt the dom- 
inant religion of the country in which they 
find themselves. There are therefore Angli- 
cans, Pentecostals and Evangelicals among 
them, with Muslim and Orthodox Gypsies 
coming from Eastern Europe. 

There are believed to be around 300,000 
Gypsies and Travellers in Britain, although 
the exact figure is hard to calculate because 
many do not appear on the electoral roll and 
do not identify themselves as such at doctors’ 
surgeries or schools for fear of discrimination. 

The consequences of continually moving 
around, either through choice or because it 
is forced upon them, are shocking. Life ex- 
pectancy is just 48 years, while the number 
of stillbirths is 17 times the national average 
and infant mortality five times the average. 
Meanwhile, among the “settled” population 
the percentage of A to C grades at GCSE is 
52, while among Irish Travellers it is 30 and 
among Gypsies it is 13. 

These are just some of the welfare prob- 
lems facing clergy with Gypsy and Traveller 
communities in their parishes. A more im- 
mediate difficulty is how to contend with the 
suspicion and distrust towards the new- 
comers felt by the settled community. 

Michael Hore, a local Anglican vicar who 
was also at the Wickford seminar, offered some 
advice to clergy who may be trying to medi- 
ate between the Travellers and the settled com- 
munity. His solution is simple: bring the two 
sides together: “I’m probably very naive but 
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TAKING A STAND 

Martin Boland 

'Catholic art had a visceral visual vernacular 
and was all about sensory spectacle' 


Laura Gascoigne (“New dawn 
for sacred art” The Tablet, 14 
June) suggests that “artists 
who question and provoke rise 
to greater prominence than 
quiet seekers after spiritual 
truth” and therefore the 
Church should champion the 
latter at next year’s Venice 
Biennale. In the former camp, 
she places artists such as the 
lapsed Catholic Damien Hirst 
and the Chapman brothers, 
and in the latter, Anish Kapoor 
and Bill Viola. Whatever the 
merits of these artists, such 
artistic apartheid seems 
contrived and intellectually 
dubious. 

If the Church is looking for 
contemporary art that might 
represent Catholic thinking, 
then, it might be argued that 
Hirst and the Chapmans 
follow more closely the 
Catholic traditions of Last 
Judgement frescoes, the 
Isenheim altarpiece by 
Griinewald and bleeding 
Sacred Hearts. Contemporary 
art’s interest in such themes as 
mortality, suffering, damnation 
and redemption remain the 
essential elements of any 


Catholic theology. 

“One began to believe in 
heaven because one began to 
believe in hell,” remarked 
Graham Greene in a reminder 
of how close these associations 
are in the porous minds of 
modem man. Furthermore, 
prior to the Protestant 
Reformation, where the 
written word became 
dominant, Catholic art had a 
visceral visual vernacular and 
was all about sensoiy spectacle 
- the very things that Hirst and 
the Chapmans are accused by 
their detractors of indulging in. 
Once found in our Catholic 
churches, such art is now more 
likely to be found in White 
Cube or Tate Modem, while 
most Catholic congregations 
are anaesthetised by the 
visually bland and anodyne. 

On the other hand, works by 


the likes of Kapoor and Viola - 
cerebral and beautifully 
executed though they may be - 
are more products of a 
theological syncretism, a pot- 
pourri of world religions, 
where the “spiritual” is a quasi- 
gnostic apprehension of the 
“Other” within ourselves: in 
effect, an aesthetic comfort 
blanket for religious tourists. 
Certainly, we need a religious 
art that inspires and consoles 
but we cannot exist without 
one that also provokes and 
questions. 

“The apparent advantage of 
kitsch and sulpician art, as far 
as the Church is concerned”, 
warns William S. Rubin in 
Modem Sacred Art and the 
Church at Assy, “would appear 
to be its innocuousness, its lack 
of power to move or to 
challenge. It is an art that can 


be looked at without being 
seen. And it can never 
arouse sentiments which the 
Church might find 
questionable.” 

In our search for truth, as we 
humbly approach the mystery 
of the Triune God, we need art 
forms that dare to stir up and 
have the potential to purify 
some of our thinking and 
attitudes. My hope is that 
whoever curates the Vatican’s 
offering at the Biennale will be 
brave enough to choose works 
of distinction and quality 
rather than create false 
oppositions between 
celebrated artists and those yet 
unrecognised; between the 
“provocative” and the 
“spiritual”. 

Along with representations 
of eschatological hope and 
Resurrection, we need to see 
blood and nails because only in 
this way do we catch 
something of the fullness of the 
mystery of redemption we are 
undergoing. 

■ Fr Martin Boland is 
Catholic chaplain at the 
University of Essex. 


I believe that if you get people talking to one 
another, not in a situation of confrontation, 
their similarities become clear - they are all 
human beings with aspirations, fears and hopes 
and the antagonism melts away.” 

During the seminar a Catholic woman said 
she was horrified that local Catholic schools 
avoid taking Traveller children because they 
are worried about the effect on exam results. 
In particular, she mentioned large numbers 
of Slovakian Gypsies who arrived in one area. 
“The chair of the board of governors at the 
local Catholic school was a priest,” she says. 
“He sided with the other governors in block- 
ing their applications. How do we get this 
changed? How do we challenge people on the 
ground to do their gospel duty?” 

A nother woman appealed for human 
rights monitors to join her at pos- 
sible future attempts at eviction at 
Dale Farm. “I’ve been at evictions 
in other places in the past and it’s brutal,” she 
says. “The bailiffs are always very surprised 
that there is someone from outside the com- 
munity showing solidarity, but when you are 
associated with the Travellers the treatment 
you receive from police and bailiffs shows the 
discrimination that the Travellers have to put 
up with. They are rude and insulting.” 

Dale Farm is situated on the edge of the vil- 
lage of Crays Hill, down a country lane, be- 
hind high hedges. The disputed site resembles 
nothing more than a well-kept, self-contained 


village of tarmac roads and caravans on 
plots, interspersed with small, permanent 
houses. There are patchwork gardens scattered 
with children’s toys and gravel driveways em- 
bellished by shiny four- wheel-drive vehicles. 

Early this month Fr Glynn opened a chapel 
and community centre on the site - a simple 
wooden building that even at a push can only 
accommodate 30 people - because it was con- 
sidered important for the community to 
have somewhere to meet. 

Fr Glynn has been in the parish for six years, 
arriving as Dale Farm began to balloon in size. 
“I don’t like conflict but the settled commu- 
nity were coming to me saying, ‘You’ve got to 
do something about this, Father,”’ he explains. 
The priest is filled with a vitality and enthu- 
siasm for the job that makes one wonder 
whether he hasn’t found his true vocation 
among the Travellers. He agrees that he en- 
joys working in Wickford and has found his 
ministry at Dale Farm very rewarding. 

“Tiying to reconcile the two sides is very de- 
manding and I thought the task was impos- 
sible at first but gradually things have been 
improving,” he says and, as we drive through 
Dale Farm, it becomes clear that he is a pop- 
ular and respected figure, greeted from all sides 
by the people we pass. 

Groups from Dale Farm used to arrive at 
church and stand at the back leaning against 
the wall and chatting, then leave promptly with- 
out talking to anyone, says Fr Glynn. 

“The great thing is that the Travellers are 


people who listen to what their priest says, so 
I told them what to do in Mass to stop an- 
noying other parishioners - when to sit 
down, when to be quiet and they did what I 
said. Relations with the rest of the parish im- 
proved immediately.” 

Bishop McMahon is indignant that many 
local authorities have so far failed to fulfil their 
obligations under the Housing Act 2004 to 
create permanent sites for Travellers and Gyp- 
sies. “If this could be done it would lessen the 
problems with other locals and give the 
Travellers continuity” he says. “They need some 
stability in terms of schools and health care 
and jobs, and if they’re continually being ha- 
rassed to move on that creates problems.” For 
this reason he argues that the Dale Farm group 
should be allowed to stay permanently - they 
have been on the site for a decade and there 
would be nowhere else for them to go. 

“There’s a strong case when a group is well 
established that retrogressive permission be 
given for them to stay,” he says. “I can’t en- 
dorse people breaking the law but where I can 
I give pastoral support and ask for sympathetic 
consideration from those living in the area.” 

Fr Glynn agrees, saying Dale Farm is a work 
in progress but insisting that it is possible 
for Gypsy and Traveller communities to 
coexist happily. “Despite everything they are 
a very vulnerable and in some ways innocent 
people,” he says. “We have a lot to learn from 
them and I’m privileged to feel part of their 
community.” 
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